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Instructors  will  insist  that  the  written  work  of  all  classes  conform  to  the 
standards  prescribed  in  this  bulletin.  » 

The  requirements  rest  upon  three  principles: 

1.  Good  expression  is  conditioned  by  thinking  of  a  clear  and  orderly  nature 
both  before  and  during  the  process  of  writing. 

2.  Language  skills  are  developed  in  all  writing  and  speaking  situations. 

3.  Accuracy  in  the  details  of  expression  is  largely  a  matter  of  painstaking 
care  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

Examine  carefully  the  standards  set  forth  below  and  apply  them  consistently 
in  all  written  work.  Merely  to  study  the  principles  will  be  of  little  value. 
Subject  your  own  reports  and  term  papers  to  rigid  inspection,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  sentence  by  sentence,  word  by  word.  Revise  with  great  care  any 
parts  which  fail  to  express  meaning  with  perfect  clearness  and  appropriate 
emphasis.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  well  is  to  apply  to  your  work  constant 
self-criticism  and  repeated  revision,  in  the  light  of  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  accepted  rhetorical  and  grammatical  usage. 

I.     ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

A.  A  Definite  and  Manageable  Subject 

Be  sure  that  the  topic  for  your  report  is  appropriate  in  scope  for  the  length 
of  the  theme  you  propose  to  write.  For  a  short  paper  select  a  definite!} 
limited  part  of  a  larger  subject. 

B.  Discussion  Clearly  Bounded 

Let  your  preliminary  thinking  be  clearly  marked  off  in  appropriate  divisions, 
your  thought  itself  progressing  by  easily  recognizable  steps.  Avoid  digres- 
sions. Be  sure  that  the  various  divisions  correspond  in  length  to  their 
respective  importance. 
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C.  Scheme  of  Preliminary  Planning 

Think  of  a  large  topic  as  being  made  up  of  major  and  minor  parts  all  fitting 
together  in  an  architectural  unit.     This  plan,  intended  as  an  outline  for  your 
preliminary  work,  need  not  be  complete  before  you  begin  to  write. 
Major  divisions  in  Roman  numerals. 
Leading  subdivisions  in  capital  letters. 
Subordinate  heads  in  Arabic  numerals. 
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Do  not  use  numerals  or  letters  in  your  final  manuscript. 

D.  Keynote  and  Partition 

Use  the  early  paragraphs  of  a  long  paper  to  set  forth  the  keynote  or  central 
idea  of  your  theme,  especially  indicating  how  the  specific  part  you  have 
chosen  fits  into  the  larger  subject. 

In  expository  writing  of  considerable  length,  assist  the  reader  by  including 
at  the  close  of  introductory  paragraphs  a  definite  statement  of  the  order  in 
which  the  major  divisions  of  your  thought  will  be  treated. 

E.  Center  or  Marginal  Headings 

When  appropriate,  use  headings  in  the  body  of  the  text  to  assist  the  reader. 

F.  Transitions  and  Summaries 

Use  special  care  to  indicate  the  relations  of  part  to  part  by  means  of  topical 
and  transitional  sentences,  and  in  long  themes  by  occasional  summarizing 
and  transitional  paragraphs. 

At  the  end  bring  together  in  close  relationship  the  general  sequence  of  think- 
ing, and  restate  briefly  the  conclusions  reached. 

II.     PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE 

A.  In  expository  writing  use  definite  topic  sentences  at  the  beginnings  of  important 
paragraphs. 

A  series  of  topic  sentences  (each  paragraph  develops  its  respective  topic 
sentence) : 

1.  It  is  plain  enough  how  we  were  forced  into  the  war. 

2.  We  know  now — that  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  German  people. 

3.  The  war  was  begun  by  the  military  masters  of  Germany 

4.  Their  plan  was  to  throw  a  belt  of  power  ....  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

5.  Etc. 
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B.  Let  each  paragraph  concern  itself  with  one  and  only  one  particular  matter 
or  thought,  each  sentence  contributing  directly  to  the  major  topic. 

Good  writing  is  the  expression  of  connected  thinking.  Stray  thoughts  set 
down  one  after  another  without  relation  could  not  be  regarded  as  good 
writing,  unless  the  thoughts  were  so  fresh  and  penetrating,  and  so  admirably 
placed  that  the  reader  would  want  to  preserve  them.  Most  of  Emerson's 
essays  are  made  of  such  thoughts,  first  recorded  in  a  notebook,  then  strung 
together  on  a  fragile  thread  of  thought  and  published  as  an  essay;  yet  Emer- 
son is  called  by  Matthew  Arnold  the  foremost  prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  most  men,  both  greater  and  smaller  than  Emerson,  think 
more  connectedly,  more  logically,  as  we  say,  and  are  therefore  bound  to 
write  otherwise.  Connected  thinking  calls  for  connected  writing. 

C.  End  paragraphs  with  an  idea  which  summarizes,  concludes,  or  emphasizes. 
Last  sentence  in  the  example  under  "B"  above. 

D.  Preserve  a  traceable  relation — a  felt  reference — between  the  sentences  of  a 
paragraph. 

Blackfaced  words  in  the  example  under  "B"  above,  especially  connecting 
words,  such,  but,  most,  etc. 

III.    ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 

A.  Subordination 

In  general,  the  skilful  writer  composes  his  sentences  so  that  they  abound  in 
subordination — in  dependent  constituent  thoughts;  in  each  group  of  thoughts 
he  infallibly  picks  out  the  most  important  for  expression  in  the  main  clause 
or  clauses  and  puts  the  subordinate  thoughts  in  subordinate  clauses  and 
phrases. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  graded  system  of  schools  a  child  is  frequently  promoted,  not  because 
he  has  attained  the  understanding  and  powers  contemplated  by  the  grade,  but  because 
his  mentality  is  shown  to  be  of  the  order  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

In  this  sentence,  the  main  clause  is:  a  child  is  promoted;  all  the  rest  are 
subordinate  phrases  and  clauses. 

B.  Unity 

i.  Express  in  separate  sentences  ideas  not  intimately  associated  in  thought. 
(Incorrect)  The  seating  and  lighting  of  the  room  were  excellent,  but  the  instruction 
in  the  lesson  I  observed  was  uneven,  to  say  the  least.  (Correct)  The  seating  and 
lighting  of  the  room  were  excellent.  However,  the  instruction  in  the  lesson  I  observed 
was  uneven,  to  say  the  least. 
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2.  Clauses  in  compound  sentences  should  be  of  equal  rank  both  in  meaning 
and  in  form.     Change  into  a  complex  form  a  compound  sentence  whose 
clauses  are  unequal. 

(Incorrect)  I  entered  as  the  bell  rang  and  the  class  was  found  in  excellent  order. 
(Correct)  Entering  the  room  as  the  bell  rang,  I  found  the  class  in  excellent  order. 

3.  Combine  into  one  sentence  a  series  of  short  statements  closely  related  in 
thought. 

(Incorrect)  The  lesson  began  at  once.  The  pupils  quickly  came  to  order.  The  class 
chairman  took  his  place  at  the  desk.  (Correct)  The  lesson  began  at  once,  pupils 
coming  quickly  to  order,  and  the  class  chairman  taking  his  place  at  the  desk. 

4.  Cultivate  habitual  use  of  complete  sentences. 

(Incorrect)  The  teacher  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  rear  of  the  room;  the  children 
grouped  hi  a  semicircle  about  the  desk  in  charge  of  a  presiding  officer.  (Correct)  The 
teacher  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  while  the  children,  grouped  in  a 
semicircle  about  the  desk,  were  in  charge  of  a  presiding  officer. 

C.  Clearness 

1.  Place   modifiers — adjectives,    adverbs,    phrases,    and    clauses — near    the 
words  they  modify. 

(Incorrect)  He  came  to  the  heart  of  the  question  quickly,  which  was  the  cost  of  the 
new  building.  (Correct)  He  quickly  came  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  the  cost  of 
the  new  building. 

2.  Make  very  definite  the  reference  of  every  participle  and  pronoun. 
(Incorrect)    Having  read  the  references,  the  paper  was  written.     (Correct)    Having 
read  the  references,  I  wrote  the  paper. 

(Incorrect)  The  instructor  explained  to  him  that  he  would  always  regret  his  decision. 
(Correct)  The  instructor  explained,  "You  will  always  regret  your  decision,"  or 
"I  shall  always  regret  my  decision." 

3.  Use  connectives  which  express  exactly  the  relations   desired   between 
parts  of  compound  sentences. 

On  passing  from  a  country  in  which  free  institutions  are  established  to  one  in  which 
they  do  not  exist,  the  traveler  is  struck  by  the  change;  in  the  former,  all  is  bustle  and 
activity;  in  the  latter,  everything  is  calm  and  motionless;  in  the  one,  melioration 
and  progress  are  the  general  topics  of  inquiry;  in  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  the  com- 
munity  

4.  Keep  the  same  subject,  the  same  voice,  and  the  same  tense  throughout 
the  sentence. 

(Incorrect)  Supervised  study  has  two  advantages:  students  will  be  helped  hi  their 
work,  and  the  instructor  does  not  occupy  the  center  of  many  class  activities.  (Cor- 
rect) Supervised  study  has  many  advantages:  it  helps  the  students  hi  the  work,  and 
removes  the  instructor  from  the  center  of  many  class  activities. 

(Incorrect)  The  class  was  visited  and  I  found  the  lesson  interesting.  (Correct) 
When  I  visited  the  class  I  found  the  lesson  interesting. 
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D.  Emphasis 

1.  Place  important  words  and  phrases  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a 

sentence. 

0 

Fidelity  to  duty  is  an  excellent  virtue,  whatever  the  duty  may  be  felt  to  be,  and  indi- 
viduals who  acquire  the  habit  by  doing  their  duty  in  the  various  situations  set  up  by 
the  school  achieve  a  moral  capacity  which  is  beyond  price. 

2.  Place  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  the  order  of  increasing  importance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  students  who  have  studied  Latin  for  four  years  cannot  read 
Latin,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  failure  in  mathematics,  and  that  English  teachers 
frankly  confess  that  there  is  only  a  meager  mastery  of  the  vernacular  among  their 
pupils  ? 

3.  Occasionally  build  key  sentences  which  suspend  their  full  meaning  to 
the  very  end.     Distinguish  between  "loose"  and  "periodic"  sentences.      » 

When  is  a  child  "promoted"  or  a  student  "passed"  ?  In  general,  when  he  has  been 
faithful  in  learning  a  long  series  of  lessons  and  passing  a  few  examinations  to  the  extent 
of  60  per  cent,  70  per  cent,  75  per  cent  of  what  he  might  have  learned  or  passed.  That 
is  the  theory. 

4.  Stress  the  pivotal  words;  use  strong,  fresh,  specific  words;  cull  out  super- 
fluous words. 

This  industrial  system  makes  its  distinctions  among  people  in  terms  of  leisure  and 
wealth  and  consequent  opportunity  to  take  on  a  high  education. 

E.  Variety 

To  avoid  monotony  be  sure  that  there  is  decided  variety  in  the  structure 
and  the  length  of  sentences. 

IV.    TABLES  AND  STATISTICAL  MATERIAL,  QUOTATIONS, 

AND  CITATIONS 

A.  Place  tables  and  statistical  material  in  your  manuscript  immediately  following 
the  discussion  which  explains  its  source  or  method  of  compilation. 

B.  Indicate  in  the  title  of  a  table  or  chart  the  exact  nature  of  the  content. 

C.  Follow  a  table  immediately  with  a  discussion  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to 
the  theme  you  are  developing. 

For  excellent  examples  of  naming,  arrangements  and  interpretation  of  statistical  material, 
see  Inglis,  A.  J.,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  pp.  igi-93 

D.  Always  quote  exactly;  indicate  by  dots  omissions  in  passages  quoted. 
He  said  "The  report  which  was  presented  ....  was  only  partially  correct." 

E.  Use  quotation  marks  with  unusual  or  technical  words  or  phrases. 
He  maintained  that  the  discussion  was  "pedagese." 
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F.  If  several  paragraphs  are  quoted,  use  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  01 
each  paragraph.     In  typewritten  papers  use  single  space  and  no  quotation 
marks  for  long  quotations. 

G.  Indicate  quotations  within  longer  quotations  by  single  marks. 

The  speaker  said,  "President  Eliot  expressed  my  conviction  when  he  said,  'recognize 
....  one  mental  acquisition  as  an  essential  part  of  education  ....  namely,  an  accurate 
and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue.'  " 

H.  Italics 

Underline  names  of  books,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  encyclopedias.  Use 
quotation  marks  to  indicate  titles  of  magazine  articles. 

Inglis,  A.  J.,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Odell,  C.  W.,  "Double  Track  System  in  Rural  Schools,"  EL  Sch.  Jr.,  XXII,  pp.  544-46. 


V.    FOOTNOTES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A.  Use  the  following  form  for  your  bibliography: 

Rapeer,  Louis  W.,  The  Consolidated  Rural  School.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1920. 

Martin,  Gertrude  E.,  "The  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Elementary  School  Journal,  XXI 

(1920),  pp.  291-97. 

B.  For  index  figures  in  the  body  of  the  text  use  superior  figures, x, 2, 3,  etc.     Avoid 
asterisks,  daggers,  and  the  like.    Place  an  index  figure  in  manuscript  at 
the  place  to  which  you  wish  especially  to  direct  attention. 

Conclusions  reached  at  this  point  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Smith,1  Jones,2  and 
Adams.3 

C.  Use  the  following  form  for  footnotes : 
Rapeer,  The  Consolidated  Rural  School,  pp.  532  ff. 

D.  If  references  to  the  same  work  follow  each  other  closely  and  uninterruptedly, 
use  ibid.,  instead  of  repeating  the  title.     Supposing  a  second  citation  from 
Rapeer's  book,  use, 

Ibid.,  pp.  27  ff. 

E.  If  the  author's  name  is  in  the  body  of  the  text,  it  need  not  be  repeated  in  the 
footnote. 

Example:  The  statement  made  by  Rapeer,  "Consolidated  schools  are  ....  numerous."1 
1  The  Consolidated  Rural  School,  p.  48. 

F.  If  reference  is  made  to  a  book  cited  some  pages  earlier  or  frequently  through- 
out a  manuscript,  instead  of  repeating  name  and  title  in  each  footnote,  use 
op.  cit. 

Rapeer,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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G.  Footnotes  prepared  for  permanent  copy  should  be  separated  from  the  text 
by  a  running  line  across  the  page. 

Rapeer,  Louis  W.,  .  .  .  .  ,  etc. 

H.  Footnotes  should  never  be  run  into  the  manuscript  whether  in  parentheses 
or  otherwise. 

VI.     MECHANICS  OF  COMPOSITION 

A.  Capitalize  and  Punctuate  Correctly 

Carefully  avoid  dashes  and  crosses  in  place  of  correct  punctuation  marks. 
Be  sure  that  your  practice  is  right  in  the  following  details,  especially  impor- 
tant in  expository  writing: 

1 .  The  comma  is  mainly  used  to 

a)  Separate  words  or  phrases  in  series. 

b)  Separate  a  direct  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

c)  Set  off  a  non-restrictive  clause. 

d}  Set  off  a  parenthetical  or  explanatory  expression. 

2.  The  semicolon  is  mainly  used  to 

a)  Separate   expressions   in   series,   some   of   which   themselves   contain 
commas. 

b)  Separate  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence. 

3.  The  colon  is  mainly  used  after  expressions  which  introduce  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses  in  series,  viz. :  as  follows,  viz.,  that  is,  namely,  and  the  like. 

B.  Make  spelling  and  grammar  100  per  cent  perfect.     Students  are  referred  for 
matters  of  grammatical  usage  to 

1.  Greever  and  Jones,  The  Century  Handbook.     New  York:  The  Century  Co., 
1918. 

2.  Wooley,  Handbook  of  Composition.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1920. 

VII.    PENMANSHIP  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PAGE 

A.  Indorsement 

Write  your  name  and  the  course  number  in  the  right-hand  upper  corner  of 
first  page.  Similarly  repeat  your  name,  but  not  the  course  number,  on  each 
page  of  your  manuscript. 

Jones,  John  R. 
Education  I 
June  30,  1922. 

B.  Paper 

Use  Number  6  paper,  8Xio|  inches,  ruled  or  unruled  as  you  prefer.  Write 
upon  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  Do  not  use  paper  with  ragged  edges. 
Number  pages  consecutively. 
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C.  Ink 

Write  all  papers  not  typed  with  black  or  blue-black  ink. 

D.  Margins 

Keep  margins  even  at  the  left  and  reasonably  even  at  the  right;  avoid 
crowding  at  the  end  of  lines.  Leave  one  blank  line  beneath  the  title,  and 
one  blank  line  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

E.  Indentation 

Indent  all  paragraphs  approximately  one  inch. 

F.  Corrections 

Indicate  corrections  by  a  single  line  drawn  neatly  through  the  words  to  be 
changed.  Use  a  caret,  and  place  insert  immediately  above  the  words  erased. 

G.  Handwriting 

Use  scrupulous  care  to  produce  a  neat  and  legible  manuscript.  Write  proper 
names  and  figures  with  the  utmost  distinctness. 

Papers  written  in  a  large  scrawly  hand,  or  in  pinched  and  crabbed  letters,  will 
be  rejected. 

H.  Fastening  and  Folding 

Unless  otherwise  directed,  do  not  fasten  sheets  together  permanently;  use 
pins  or  clips  only.  Unless  directed  do  not  fold  your  manuscript.  If  directed, 
fold  your  manuscript  once  lengthwise.  Holding  the  paper  before  you  like  a 
book,  with  the  open  edges  at  the  right,  place  your  indorsement,  name,  course, 
and  date,  near  the  top  of  the  page. 
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